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ROUND ABOUT THE KIT KAT 

])V Nym Crinkle. 
With Original Illustrations by Prominent Members. 

Clubs are conceived in conviviality and co-operation. The Kit Kat appears to 
have sprung from fellowship. The fellowship of sentiment and informal ease. 

The fellowship of artists must not be confused with the guild feeling of the 
wheelwrights. An artist is essentially a creature of sympathy, and he is always 
half conscious that his temperament is misunderstood by the great and necessary 
crowd of practical men, who wonder why a sensible person should strike an atti- 
tude at a curve or go into ecstasies over a puddle. Your true artist is often a 
mystery to himself. Like a wind-harp he is played upon by invisible fingers. 
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WORK AT THE KIT KAT. 



Voices that others do not hear speak to him in a tongue which even he may not 
fullv understand. His senses grow subtle as they strain for the message. Like 
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a s©er he is forever looking into 
depths in search of something that 
forever eludes him. Beauty is the 
ghost that dimly shows itself in 
every stick and stone and weed, 
and is gone before he can take its 
measure and proclaim it to the 
world. 

The one great difference be- 
tween the artist and the philoso- 
pher is that the artist's heart al- 
ways sings. Beauty, though she 
eludes him, forever whispers her 
hope and her peace in his ear. A 
melancholy artist has mistaken his 
vocation. One cannot well imagine 
pessimism with a palette, or despair 
intoxicated with a sunset. 

I suppose the fellows who organ- 
ized the Kit Kat — and how strange- 
ly methodical it sounds to say they 
organized anything — I suppose they 

just adhered because they understood each other. Those fellows stuck together 
because they wanted to be jolly along the line and color; they had a communal ad- 
hesiveness like a swarm of bees, intent only on getting the honey out of nature ; if 
for passing enjoyment rather than in provision for the future, who need blame them ? 




Draitm by Of to Wolff. 
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From a painting by A . E. Blackmore. 
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By Gifford Slocum. 

KEV. ROBERT COLLYER. 



None of the excellent clubs in existence fur- 
nished them with a working hive, so they just clus- 
tered and one grew up around them, of their own. 
That was the Kit Kat Club. 

Somewhere under its archives I suppose, will be 
found the perennial Sarony — the first President, 

presiding with a 
piece of charcoal 
in his hand, and 
offering to dem- 
onstrate the be- 
neficence of Nat- 
ure by having 
her rise from the 
sea without any 
bodice. The first 

principle of the Cosmos with Sarony has always 
been — not phosphorus, but carbon. 

The first meeting of the Kit Kats (if that 
phrase, feline in its sound, is not felonious in 
its meaning) must have been in Sarony's rooms 
away back in 1881 — somewhere in the early 
spring of that year. Edward Moran, William 
H. Lippincott, C. Y. Turner, T. de Thulstrup, 
others coincided in the desire to have a meeting 
place that would be a rendezvous, without being a salon ; a sitting-room and not 
a parlor. A club without a kitchen — 
which is usually another name for en- 
cumbrance. A circle where they could 
all sit round Ed. Moran as if he were 
an open fireplace, and smoke their brier- 
wood pipes, and all talk at once, while 
somebody threw Sarony on to make a 
blaze. 

French, wasn't it ? vivc la f rater nitc. 
If they had made a by-law that every- 
body should wear a blouse and own a 
grisette, perhaps they would have de- 
veloped a Fortuny before this. But the 
fact is they were thinking neither of the 
Boulevards nor the Sorbonne. They 
merely wanted artistic intercourse with- 
out hiring a butler or paying a cook. 
They didn't want to be Bouguereaus, 
but Bohemians. 

And I really believe that to-day the 
Kit Kat is the only really Bohemian From an etching by r. Wust. 
club we have — in the best sense of that a native ok a soitmern cume. 
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THE FLYING DUTCHMAN. 

Graham Clark, Dabour, and a few 
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Drawn by Francis Newton. 

AN OLD ENGLISH COUNTRY STREET. 



word. And being truly Bohe- 
mian it is the only place where 
you can escape from the con- 
ventionalities without tum- 
bling over the improprieties. 

A Bohemian, in the studio 
sense, is a man who recog- 
nizes God with his sensibili- 
ties and endorses him with his 
pencil, and doesn't talk about 
him. The popular notion of a 
Bohemian paints him as a fel- 
low who not only comes to 
your reception in overalls and 
makes love to your wife, but 
insists upon bathing afterward 
in the fountain on your lawn. 
The exact antithesis of a Bo- 
hemian is a Prig ; some one 
had said that a prig is a man 
made up without any sense of humanity. Well, an artist is a man who can't exist 
without humanity. It is all very well to talk about the recluses who are content 
to shut themselves up with Nature, but nobody finds out so surely as the artist 

that all nature leads up to man 
and doesn't stop there. George 
Moore, who recently said that it 
requires as much art to paint a 
water butt as a Cordelia, was him- 
self reasoning in a barrel. Not 
only does the artistic instinct 
travel forever looking for the hu- 
man heart, but it also starts from 
that inscrutable centre. 

I have myself been off for an 
outing with a member of the Kit 
Kat Club, and at the invitation of 
a millionaire we stopped at his 
lodge and tried to enjoy his com- 
pany. He took us over a vast do- 
main, showed us his resources and 
his improvements, and succeeded 
admirably in driving God out of 
his own empire, with a querulous 
and fault-finding practicality that 
was one-half dyspepsia and one- 
half avarice. No sooner was he 

Drawn by T. A . Fitzgerald. 0Ut ° f si S ht thai1 m Y Companion, 
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Drawn by Harry Roscland. 



CLAMMING OFF SHEEI'SHEAO HAY. 



belief, twenty-five cents in his pocket, began to coin the empyrean in the mint of 
his imagination, and to sing withal. And we both made a discovery at the same 
time. It was this — that there is only one place in the universe that you can keep 
God out of, and it is the human heart. But you can't do it with poverty. 
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Drawn by Charles If. Israels. 



THE LODGE. 



It is not necessary to be poor to be a good fellow. You know men who 
can be happy yet in spite of what they can buy. As a rule, though, your rich man 
is a fellow who is condemned by nature to buy what he cannot make. Homer 
Martin once told me that the sign of a true artist is that he is always convalescent. 
I guess that is true. 

The charm of the Kit Kat to me is the same charm that resides in one of 
BeTanger's little songs, or a collocation of grasses and flowers that nobody has 
plucked up by the roots and dried. It is the nat- ural juices that give it vital- 



ity. There isn't enough of the club to quarrel 
assistance. You can see in the careless air 
they haven't got any club debt to carry or 
any chef to stand in awe of, or any pre- 
ponderating non-professional 
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majority to patronize them and outvote 
them. 

During the winter of 1881 they set- 
tled down for conjoint study and recrea- 
tion, and got up their own life school. 

Some very jolly recollections still 
hang round the rooms first occupied by 
the Kit Kat in East Fourteenth Street. 
They are all the jollier because they are 
not associated with anything but art. 
The almost absolute informality of the 





From a painting by Benjamin Eggleston. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF THE BALL. 

pose they imitated the great oak whose r 
reached up to the ideal, and invited a 
sing what pleased them in the /-. ■ 

There is a glimpse of this in 
but always young friend, Cu- 
president, was dean, has a large 
post. But you feel that Aris- 



Drawn by G. II '. K Mr edge. 

A TEAM OF OXEN. 

club appears to have been its best safe- 
guard from mere conviviality. The 
"smoke nights " were always commun- 
ion nights in spite of " lone Jack " and 
"caporal." And I have yet to see one 
of those nights caught by a literary ar- 
tist as some of the Kit Kats themselves 
have caught them with their pencils. 
Some one said they were a combination 
of the fo'castle and the forum. But 
that is one of those things that a cynic 
says with a dictionary and not with de- 
light. They were always delicious un- 
dress occasions, with something of the 
freedom of the family circle just tinged 
with the stateliness of the circus ; as 
though one could see the light that 
never was on land or sea and smell the 
sawdust at the same time. Only Tho- 
reau and Burroughs and Gibson have 
done that in our literature, and I sup- 
oots rested in realism, but whose branches 
the free birds of Heaven to come and 
5#^ boughs. 

the picture before you. Our old 
sachs, who, when he was not 
tag fastened to his broad stern- 
top ha nes affixed it, not Asmo- 
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deus, and the very limpness of genius 
all round him proclaims that when these 
artists wish to get out of the school of 
the studio they go to the college of 
the club and leave everything except 
the grace of God and their sincere ju- 
venility in the ante-room. 

" Smoke nights " has a happy mas- 
culine flavor, wholly unlike the dress- 
coat dishwater of any reception I can 
call to mind. There is something in 
the virile attrition of these "smoke 
nights " that flashes into sparks, of 
•course : suggestions, hints, jocund me- 
moranda, felicitous scraps of form, dabs 
and scratches that are worth a great 
deal to anybody who prizes the scintil- 
lations of humor or treasures the elo- 
quence of a pencil mark that is as 
fluent as one of Ed Moran's waves and 
was made when the temperament of 
the artist was at its keenest. It is the 
■" smoke night " that leaves its human 
. color on these souvenirs. One feels 
that the poets have come out of the 
cloisters of the studio, freed from the hampering conditions which govern d 




From a painting by F, Spillanc. 
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From a painting by IV. C. Fitter. 
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and have joined hands very much as if 
a roundelay could not be sung alone. 

The Kit Kat has now and then 
strapped on its field-glasses and gone 
off on sketching tours, that have been 
memorably pleasant, because it has 
gone along the rugged paths and the 
winding streams to the Heart of Nat- 
ure. Once it was the guest of the 
New Rochelle Yacht Club. How many 
pictures of Moran's have since been 
albums full of that season's keepsakes ! 

It was this club that several years 
ago gave living pictures, arranging 
them with a simple candor and an un- 
theatric verity that put to rout the 
exaggerated voluptuousness and tin- 
selled environment of the now popular 
models. But the pictures of the Kit 
Kat were not exposures — they were 
revelations. 

One does- not have to <>'o to the club 





Front a painting fry Percy Moran. 

A SNOWY DAY. 



From a painting fry J I '. //. Crane. 

A SECOND START. 

to get introduced to the members. You 
meet the men there, but the artists 
have strayed into our best galleries. 
You probably know Fitler though you 
have never seen him, which is only an- 
other proof that even the seductions of 
a club cannot turn the lock on what is 
best in a man. The odor of his genius 
escapes. Perhaps you can sniff it in 
his " meadow " — and if you do it will 
be the wild fragrance of sweet flag 
with a dash of the trampled mint in 
it. 

Altogether the Kit Kat preserves 
for some of us what is best in the 
student artist — his human relationship- 
and his spontaneity. It not only en- 
courages his formal development of 
skill but it treasures the little impulses, 
that accompany it, and it is hardly pos- 
sible for the man who has never en- 
joyed a* " smoke night" to escape the 
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atmosphere of Roseland's fellow who is 
shrimping in deep water, or the sum- 
mer music of Blackmore's ripples as 
they wash rhythmically into those little 
bays and swing the sedges. Mere 
autographs those sketches of W. H. 
Crane's and Percy Moran's, but what a 
deal of character can be put into an 
autograph ! 

There is a little secret in most of 
these sketches — just as there is in a 
freemason's grip — that belongs to the 
club. Some bit of summer romance — 
some dainty or vital face caught by a 
pen or pencil on a bank or in a wild 
path — has its reminiscence, its legend, 
its sacred familiarity; and so subtile is 
the impression that the artist is at a 
loss to give it a name, and Yeoell, with 
a momentary dementia, has called his 
"Stirring Mud." As if he had tried to 
hide his little secret with a bravado 
phrase, "stirring sentiment" is what 
that girl on the bank is doing, and it 
is what she was built to do. But, of 
course, Yeoell is a cynic, and meant to 
imply that some kinds of sentiment are 
muddy. And yet most of these jolly fellows have their ideals and their god- 
desses out in the open, and worship them all winter in secret with pen and pencil. 
And that will explain one of the verses I saw scrawled with a pencil on a sketch in 
the club rooms : 




Drawn by W. J. J 'coelL 
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Still sweeps at times that dasied air 
On memory's summertide, 

And still I see you standing there 
My sweet September guide. 



The dear illusions vague and vain 
Through all the drawings flit, 

ature set her mise en scene 
ere part of it. 



M W\\ 'Twas Nature 
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